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THE SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS OF ‘4 

SCOTLAND. 
‘Te School and the Church,” says a distinguished native 
of Caledonia, “ the light of learning and the light of religion, 
form the glory of Scotland. These have twined around her rustic 
brow a wreath of fadeless glory. These have given her stabil- 
ity and worth, beauty and renown.” ‘The same we may as 
truly say of our own New England. Indeed, in many respects, 
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‘‘ Land of the forest and the rock, 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock me 
The storm’s career, the lightning’s shock,” PN 
; ; : 
resembles “ Auld Scotia’s hills and dales,” * 
“ Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, ; 
Land of the mountain and the flood.” | 
We owe Scotland much ;— much as scholars, as teachers, as i 
men ; for our fireside delights, our institutions of religion and 
learning, our wholesome principles of government. Need we 


but name Knox and Buchanan; Blair and Chalmers; Robert- v 
son and Hume; Smith and Reid; Stewart and Brown; f 
McIntosh, Brougham, Jeffrey and Wilson; Dick and Me- | 
Cheyne; Burns, Campbell, Scott, Hogg and Montgcmery, . 
with other illustrious names, which it would be impossible to ls 
enumerate in a few lines, to impress the American scholar and " 
patriot with his obligations to Scottish mind? Now, what has " 
contributed to its deyelopment? ‘* The School and the Church,” rt 
sur own glory. And did not our own fathers get their first ideas t 
of the Free School and the Free Church from Scotland ? 
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As early as 1494, in the reign of James IV, an act was 
oe by the Scotch Legislature, requiring Barons and Free- 
olders to send their children toschool from the ages of six to 
nine years, and afterwards to the Academical Institutes. About 
twenty years after, in 1615, the Bishops, with the Landlords 
or “* Heritors,” were empowered * to establish schools in every 
parish.” Thus was established the parochial school system of 
Scotland, which has continued without interruption, but with 
improvement, ever since, a period of nearly two hundred and 
fifty years. This act, it will be noticed, was five years before 
our fathers landed on the “ wild New Englandshore.”’ In the 
year 1696, the establishment of such schools in every parish, 
was directed by law; thus compelling those who neglected to use 
the power given by the former statute. The heritors and the 
parish minister had the selection of the schoolmaster; the 
former, the duty of erecting the school-house and the master’s 
dwelling-house, and the payment of his salary. This was regu- 
lated by law at £5 11s. 1d. as a minimum ; twice that amount as 
a maximun stipend. The Presbyteries had in trust the general 
supervision of the schools severally situated in them. In like 
manner did our New England clergy, in early times, by custom, 
supervise the schools in their several towns, and, indeed, have 
the chief direction of educational affairs, including the selec- 
tion of teachers even. 

The salaries of teachers in Scotland have been raised so that 
they cannot be, in the parish schools, less than £25 13s. 8%. 
but they often far exceed this amount. Besides the public 
support, the masters usually receive trifling fees from their 
pupils, and often hold parish and other offices that increase their 
income. In these schoolsare taught Reading, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, the higher Mathematics to some extent, with many other 
branches of learning needful to practical men, and also the 
Ancient Classics. Here has been the early, and ofttimes the 
only school discipline of some of Scotland’s worthiest sons ; 
hither are to be traced the influences which produce such results 
on the common mind of that noble land, making the name of 
Scotchman, the world over, but another name for business 
shrewdness, imdomitable energy and boldness, large intelligence, 
and deep-seated manly virtue; making her scholars corner 
stones in the Temple of Science and Literature. 

Hear a native of Scotia, now an eminent clergyman of one 
of the cities of this Scotia of the New World, as he speaks with 
the warm and elevated enthusiasm of that race, of the school 
and schoolmaster of his youthful days. 

*“‘ Recrossing the North Esk,” — near which river DeQuincy 
lives, and. Walter Scott once dwelt ina cottage,— ‘‘ we ramble 
through the country in a north-easterly direction, passing through 
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highly cultivated farms, with large, comfortable homesteads. 
The fields everywhere are filled with laborers, hoeing, plough- 
ing and weeding, most of them as blithe as larks, and making the 
woods ring with whistle and song.” That plain, but substantial 
edifice under the shadow of the great oak tree hard by the old 
church, is a parish school-house, in which are gathered perhaps 
some fifty or sixty boys and girls from all ranks of society, ply- 
ing their mental tasks under the supervision of an intelligent 
schoolmaster. Every morning in that school-house the word of 
God is reverently read, and earnest prayer is offered exerting 
upon all minds a healthful moral influence, and producing im- 
pressions of a religious kind which may last forever. Any boy 
may be fitted for college, or for commercial pursuits in such a 
school; and the expense to the parent will be next to nothing. 
What then must be the amount of good accomplished by the 
combined influence of all the parish schools of Scotland, equally 
endowed and supplied with adequate teachers. 

** Popular Education has made great advances in Scotland 
withinafew years. The greatest zeal for learning exists among 
the people, and they require no compulsive acts, as in Germany, 
to induce them to send their children to school. Not to be 
able to read and write is regarded in Scotland as a great disgrace; 
and hence the poorest people are equally ready with the rich to 
avail themselves of the benefit of instruction. 

“Good teachers are uniformly secured, because they receive 
ample compensation and none but well-educated and truly moral 
men would be accepted. In this respect their situation is greatly 
superior to that of parish schoolmasters (public school teach- 
ers) in Germany or in the United States. On this subject, 
Kohl, the German traveller, mentions an amusing conversation 
which he had with the parish schoolmaster at Muthil. Having 
stated to the latter that the situation of Scottish teachers was 
far superior to that of teachers in his country, he inquired what 
was the average pay of schoolmasters there. 

“Tt varies a good deal,” was the reply of Kohl. ‘ Some 
have a hundred, some have a hundred and fifty, but many no 
more than fifty dollars.” 

*¢ How many pounds go to a dollar?” asked he. 

** Seven dollars go to a pound.” 

“* What!’’ he exclaimed, springing up from his chair, “ do 
you mean to tell me that they pay aschoolmaster with seven 
pounds a year?” 

“ Even so,” was the reply, “seven pounds. But how much 
do they get with you?” 

‘“‘T know no one who has less than from £40 to £50 in all 
Scotland; but the average is £70 or £80, and many go up as, 
high as £150.” 
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** What!” cried Kohl, springing up in his turn, “£150! why 
that makes $1050! a baron would be satisfied in Germany with 
such revenue as that. And do you mean to say that there are 
schoolmasters who grumble at it?” 

“* Yes,” said he, “ but recollect how dear things are with 
us. Sugar costs 18d. a pound; coffee, 2s; chocolate is still 
dearer, and tea not much cheaper. And then ‘how dear are 
good beef, and pork, and plums and puddings, and everything 
else |”? 

“‘T could not deny this,”? adds Kohl; “ but I thought that 
our poor schoolmasters were content if they had but bread.” 

‘“‘In former times the parish schoolmasters did not receive 
so much as they now do; but they were clerks of the parish ; 
frequently precentors in the church, and received a multitude 
of little perquisites. Their support has been made quite ample, 
having an average salary of £100, with a free house. ” 

“A free house!’ Hear that, New England teacher, and 
jump from your chair in astonishment. None but clergymen 
and corporation agents have “free houses” with us; the 
former, but seldom now, compared with former times. And 
how, on the whole, is the average of teachers’ wages in our 
country, in New England even, compared with that of our 
Scotch brethren ? 

But here is the Scotch schoolmaster of olden times. “ But 
the sight of that school-house brings back the days of ‘ lang 
syne.’ Well do I remember the old parish school, a long 
thatched building, at the Kirk of Shotts,’ where I received 
my preparation for College under the free and easy but most 
efficient administration of ‘ Dominie Meuross,’ famed through 
all the country for his great classical attainments, his facetious 
disposition, his kind-heartedness, and his love of the pure 
‘Glenlivet.? Those were not days of temperance societies, 
and the Dominie had so much to do with christenings and 
weddings, parish difficulties, ‘ roups’ and lawsuits, that he was 
greatly tempted by the bottle. But he was a worthy man, and 
an enthusiastic teacher, especially of the classics. ‘Teaching 
A BC was rather dull business to the Dominie;—but oh, 
how merrily he would construe the Odes of Horace; what jokes 
he would crack over our lessons ; and what effulgent light he 
would cast upon the classic page! Yet Dominie Meuross was a 
dignified man,—no one more so. ‘The boys, indeed, enjoyed 
considerable latitude, especially at the end of the school opposite 
the one in which the Dominie sat; and many facetious tricks 
were played upon the duller boys, the ‘ sumphs,’ as we used to 
eallthem. But the Dominie had only to pull down his glasses 
from his forehead, where they were usually perched, and direct 
a keen glance to ‘the other end,’ instantly to bring us all to 
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perfect order. Dear old man! He has long ago ‘ gone to the 
yird ;’ but his memory is green as the grass which waves upon 
his grave.” 

Of these parochial and the endowed schools, there are now 
in Scotland, 4,836; number of children entitled to their 
privileges, 181,467, averaging one school to a fraction less than 
38 children. 

Let us learn from other lands; let us be profited by the les- 
sons they teach ; let us not forget to render them their due. 





CO-WORKERS WITH GOD. 


The teacher who directs, develops and instructs the mind of 
a child, is a co-worker with Him who came from heaven as the 
Great Teacher ; who took little children in his arms and blessed 
them; who taught the people many things in the Synagogues, 
and in every place where he found them assembled; who kept 
with himself continually, a select class of pupils, teaching them 
daily into all knowledge, as never man taught; who has 
spoken of wisdom as the principal thing; who imparts, even 
now, to all who trustingly ask him, liberally, without money and 
without price: and who has prepared for the constant guidance 
of teacher and pupil, the best Text-Book ever penned. 




















BUSINESS QUALITIES OF PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


Generally speaking, professional men are notoriously deficient 
in business qualities. As an illustration of this, the following 
good story is told of Sir Isaac Newton. A learned foreigner 
had invented a mathematical instrument, of which the great 
Newton entertained a high opinion, and had formed great ex- 
pectations. The Royal Society received one as a present, and 
Sir Isaac hearing of its arrival, hurried down to the custom 
house to secure it and take it away. The duty was to be paid 
ad valorem. The President of the Royal Society being asked 
its value, labored hard to impress the custom house officers with 
the fact that its value was “‘ immense,” and its worth ‘ abso- 
lutely incalculable.” Upon this, they charged him a good 
round price —in fact, a good deal more than the Society 
thought the thing was worth. However, the duty was paid ; 
but the Royal Society took pretty good care that the great 
calculator should never afterwards transact their custom house 
business. 
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NATURE’S NOBILITY. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE ASPINWALL. 


Room for a nobleman to pass! 

In costly robes? in trappings gay ? 

A fop tricked out before the glass ? 
No! clad in sober gray, 

A nobleman in heart is he, 

With mind for his nobility. 


His crest, a soul in virtue strong, 

His arms, a heart with candor bright ;. 

Which gold bribes not to what is wrong, 
Nor blinds to what is right ; 

The patent of his courtly race — 

Behold it in his open face. 


He cringes not on those above, 
Nor tramples on the worm below; 
Misfortunes cannot cool his love, 

Or flattery make it grow: 
Stanch to his friends in woe or weal, 
As is the magnet to the steel. 


He ‘envies not the deepest sage ; 
He scoffs not at the meanest wight: 
And all the war that he doth wage, 

Is in the cause of right; 
For broad estate, and waving land, 
He has the poor man’s willing hand. 


Ile is not rich, and yet indeed 
Has wealth; nor poor, has stock, though small ; 
Nor rich, he gives so much to need ; 
Not poor, for on him fall 
Such blessings from relieved distress, 
To crown his path with happiness. 


Room for a lord, ye truckling crew, 
Who round earth’s: great ones fawn and whine : 
Fall back! and gaze on something new: 
A lord, at least in mind— 
That bravest work in nature’s plan, 
An upright, independent man. 
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WEBSTER ON EDUCATION. 


Costly apparatus and splendid cabinets have no magical 
power to make scholars. In all circumstances, as man is under 
God the master of his own fortune, so he is the maker of his 
own mind. ‘The Creator has so constituted the human intellect, 
that it can grow only by its own action; and by its own action 
it most certainly and necessarily grows. Every man must, 
therefore, in an important sense, educate himself. His books 
and teachers are but helps; the work is his. A man is not 
educated till he has the ability to summon, in case of emergency, 
all his mental power in vigorous exercise to effect his proposed 
object. It is not the man who has seen most, or who has read 
most, who can do this. Such a one is in danger of being borne 
down like a beast of burden, by an overloaded mass of other 
men’s thoughts. Nor is it the man who can boast merely of 
native vigor and capacity. ‘The greatest of all warriors that 
went to the siege of Troy, had the preéminence, not because 
nature had given him the most strength, aad he carried the 


largest bow, but because self-discipline taught him how to bend 
it. — D. Webster. 





A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE NOT DANGEROUS. 


If we were to compare the value of much with that of little 
learning, there is no concession in favor of the much that we 
would not willingly make. But in comparing small acquisitions 
with none at all, it appears equally absurd to consider a little 
learning valueless, or even dangerous, as some will have it, as to 
talk of a little virtue, a little wealth or health, or cheerfulness, or a 
little of any other blessing under heaven, being worthless or dan- 
gerous. ‘To abjure any degree of information, because we cannot 
grasp the whole circle of the sciences, or sound the depths of eru- 
dition, appears to be just about as sensible as if we were to shut 
up our windows, because they are too narrow, or because the glass 
has not the magnifying power of a telescope. For the smallest 
quantity of knowledge that a man can acquire, he is bound to 
be contentedly thankful, provided his fate shuts him out from 
the power of acquiring a larger portion ; but whilst the possibil- 
ity of farther advancement remains, let him be as proudly 
discontented as he pleases with his little learning.— Thomas 
Campbell. 
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SCHOOLS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


(Mr. Crosby, Secretary of the Board of Education for this State, 
says the Maine Farmer, while attending the meeting of the Institute 
in Aroostook County, was lucky enough to crib the following original 
poetry, which he gives us in his valuable paper, the Common School 
Advocate, published at Belfast, and which should be extensively 
patronized. The poetry is full of old and gentle remembrances. } 


The schools—the schools of other days ! 
Those were the schools for me, 

When, in a frock and trowsers dressed, 
I learned my A B C. 


When with my dinner in my hat, 
I trudged away to school, 

Nor dared to stop, as the boys do now,— 
For school-ma’ams had a rule. 


With locks well combed and face so clean,— 
Boys washed their faces then— 

And a “‘ stick horse” to ride upon,— 
What happy little men ! 


And if a traveller we met, 
We threw no sticks or stones, 
To fright the horses as they passed, 
Or break good people’s bones. 


But with our hats beneath our arms, 
We bent our heads full low, 

For ne’er the school-ma’am failed to ask, 
‘* Boys, did you make a bow?” 


And all the little girls with us 
Would courtesy full low, 

And hide their ankles ’neath their gowns,— 
Girls don’t have ankles now. 


We stole no fruit, nor tangled grass, 
We played no noisy games, 

And dt we spoke to older folks, 
Put handles on their names. 


And when the hour for school had come, 
Of bell we had no need, 

The school-ma’am’s rap upon the glass, 
Each one would quickly heed. 
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The school-ma’am—Heaven bless her name ! 
When shall we meet her like ? 

She always wore a green calash, 

A calico vandyke. 





She never sported pantalets, 
No silks on her did rustle— 

Her dress hung gracefully all around. 
She never wore a bustle. - 


With modest mien and loving heart, 
Her daily task was done, 

And true as needle to the pole, 

The next one was begun. 




















The days were all alike to her, 

The evenings just the same, 
And neither brought a change to us, 
Till Saturday forenoon came. 





And then we had a “ spelling match,” 

And learned the sounds of A, 
The months and weeks that made the year, 
The hours that made the day. 


And on that day we saw her smile,— 
No other time smiled she— 
"Twas then she told us learnedly, 
When next “ leap year” would be. 


Alas! —kind soul! — though leap year came, 
And went full many a time, 
In “single blessedness ” she toiled, 
Till far beyond her prime. 


But now, indeed, her toils are all o’er, 
Her lessons are all said, 

Her rules well learned, her words well spelled, 
She’s gone up to the head. 


—— 


Scnootmasters.— A schoolmaster who likes his vocation, 
feels towards the boys who deserve his favor something like a 
thrifty and thriving father towards the children for whom 
he is scraping together wealth ; he is contented that his humble 
and patient industry should produce fruit, not for himself, but 
for them, and looks with pride to a result in which it is impossi- 
ble for him to partake, and which in all likelihood he may 
never live to see. 
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CLEARNESS AND DISTINCTNESS OF SPEECH. 


Mr. Jones, in his Life of Bishop Horne, speaking of Dr. 
Hinchcliffe, Bishop of Peterborough, says, that in the pulpit he 
spoke with the accent of a man of sense, such as he really was 
in the superior degree; but it was remarkable, and, to those 
who did not know the cause, mysterious, that there was not a 
corner of the church in which he could not be heard distinctly. 
The reason which Mr. Jones assigned was, that he made it an 
invariable rule to do justice to every consonant, knowing that the 
vowels would speak for themselves. And thus he became the 
surest and clearest of speakers ; his elocution was perfect, and 
never disappointed his audience. 





THE EDUCATION OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 


Miss Ophelia’s ideas of education, like all her other ideas, 
were very set and definite ; and of the kind that prevailed in 
New England a century ago, and which are still preserved in 
some very retired and unsophisticated parts, where there are 
no railroads. As near as could be expressed, they would be 
comprised in a very few words ;—to teach children to mind 
when they were spoken to; to teach them the catechism, sew- 
ing, and reading, and to whip them if they told lies; and 
though, of course, in the flood of light that is now poured on 
education, these are left far in the rear, yet it is an undisputed 
fact that our grandmothers raised some tolerably fair men and 
women under this regimen, as many of us can remember and 
testify. —Harriet Beecher Stowe. 





A Massachusetts merchant writes, ‘* When a boy, I went to 
aman who governed his school by love and kindness. The 
boys loved to obey him, and although he died twenty-five years 
ago, his pleasing countenance is still before me, and were I a 
painter, [ would gladly draw his portrait, and hang it in my 
parlor for my children to look at.” 


Are faithful teachers forgotten by worthy pupils? Are not 
such teachers respected? Do not these testimonials of these 
noble students under noble teachers find a like in the heart of 
every noble man and woman who reads this? These are some 
of our rewards, nor are they small. 
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JOHN ADAMS AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 


When John Adams, the second President of the United 
States, was engaged in the instruction of youth, in the present 
city of Worcester, in the year 1756, he said: “It awakens 
in my heart peculiar interest to regard my school as the world 
in miniature, to consider that before me are the land’s future 
governors, legislators, divines, and counsellors. I have only to 
imagine, what may prove true, that this one is a prospective 
ruler, that one a legislator, and another a minister, to stimulate 
me to that course of effort without which youth for these re- 
spective spheres may be lost to the world.” 

In a letter to his classmate, Gov. John Wentworth, dated 
Worcester, April 12th, 1758, Mr. Adams says, “I have re- 
signed my school, I have recovered my health. ‘Te Deum, &c.” 
Some of his letters to his wife respecting the education of his 
son, John Quincy, reveal just views of education. 





LEGAL ITEMS. 


kay-Some of the teachers of the Holyoke Public Schools ap- 
plied that sort of punishment spoken of by Solomon to a dirty 
boy who persisted in chewing tobacco and spitting the juice on 
the school-room-floor. They were recently brought to trial at 
Springfield for thus abridging the lad’s liberty, and acquitted of 
course. 


fay~A case was lately brought before the Court of Common 
Pleas in Barnstable County, in which a father charged a female 
teacher with assault in whipping his boy. As is often the case, 
the action seems to have been prompted very much by malice. 
The teacher was acquitted, the Judge instructing the jury that 
a teacher is always justified in resorting to such punishment 
where the discipline of the school cannot well be maintained 
without it. 


gay-A boy, a member of one of the Grammar Schools in 
the city of Manchester, N. H., was brought before the Police 
Court by the School Committee, and fined for assaulting his 
teacher. He was punished in school, and attacked the teacher 
while on his way to dinner, by throwing stones and clubs, and 
finally by striking him on the head with a club. If his parents 
had taken Solomon’s advice a little earlier, he had been a better 
boy. Society must train him now. 
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A HAPPY THOUGHT. 


Some sweet warbler in the London Times utters the following 
beautiful sentiment. Lay it to heart, friends. It contains gen- 
tle but heart-reaching reproof. 

There is a voice within me, 
And ’tis so sweet a voice, 
That its soft lispings win me, 
Till tears start to mine eyes ; 
Deep from my soul it springeth, 
Like hidden melody ; 
And evermore it singeth 
This song of songs to me :— 
“This world is full of beauty, 
As other worlds above ; 
And if we did our duty, 
It might be full of love!” 





DUTY, AND ONE WHO DID IT. 


Ir is the duty of every one to follow the profession he has 
ehosen with the fullest application; for in this way alone can 


the greatest good be done. 


All duty is religious, because man is bound by the law of his 
being to perform it. God has marked out the path of duty for 
every one. 

Nothing can be more satisfactory to the dying man than the 
thought that he has done his duty ; that his life has been useful 
to the world which he is leaving; for it is then that he reviews 
his life seriously and finally, and every thing misdone comes up 
in his mind. If he has done all in his power to promote some 
worthy cause to which his native predilection or God’s provi- 
dence inclined him, he may then go hence satisfied and with a 
calm trust in the future. Teacher, do your duty. 

These words are extracted from the manuscripts of one who 
was very dear to the writer,—as a brother dear,—and who has 
now gone hence to reap the reward of a life of duty. Mr. A. 
P. F. Tenney died March 9, 1853, in Concord, N. H., and his 
mortal remains were consigned to their native dust on his nine- 
teenth birth-day. Tis was a life of deeds, not years ; thoughts, 
not breath. He was a teacher. ‘Talented, intelligent beyond 
his years, amiable, and strictly conscientious in the discharge of 
every known duty, he had done well what he could. Very 
retiring and thoughtful, only the thoughtful and observing good 
knew him well. ‘The unworthy knew him only afar off. ‘The 
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Great Teacher wanted to take him home; and at his call he 
suddenly left those who must long mourn the loss of his society. 
But many loved him, and felt the mighty influence of his quiet 
and excellent life. That love lives; that influence lives. Both 
ever will. ‘The good can never die. ‘That they were, renders 
this life a more holy thing ; that they are, renders that better 
life more to be desired. His pupils loved him while he was 
yet with them; they followed his mortality to its final resting 
place ; they weep over his grave. Isn’t it everything to try to do 
one’s duty? Who will ever be sorry that he feared God rather 
than man? When will he be sorry? This young, devoted, 
and promising teacher had learned to say, in no trifling spirit, 
*‘ that the teacher’s duties are very serious in their nature, 
viewed in their relations both to this life and the next.” He, 
alone, felt very doubtful whether he was fitted for the discharg- 
of them; others who knew him best, had great confidence in 
his present ability, and hope of his future eminence. 

Oh, how mournfully beautiful these lines ; how applicable to 
h m of whom we speak, and who, being dead, yet speaks to us, 
** Teachers, do your duty.” 


“°’T is ever thus, tis ever thus with all that’s best below, 
The dearest, noblest, loveliest, are always first to go ; 
The bird that sings the sweetest, the vine that crowns the rock, 
The glory of the garden, the flower of the flock.”’ 





For The Massachusetts Teacher. 
OUR PROFESSION, 


It is universally admitted by teachers, that, as yet, our pro 
fession does not occupy that rank in public estimation to which 
its importance entitles it. We deem it matter for rejoicing that 
opinions, different from those formerly entertained, are gradually 
gaining ground ; that the idea that any man of fair moral char- 
acter can teach successfully is driven from the minds of a por- 
tion of our community. I propose in this paper to direct at- 
tention to some of the causes which retard the progress of 
public opinion in relation to the true position of the professional 
teacher. ‘Too many of us fail duly to appreciate the impor- 
tance of our mission. Our influence does not cease with the 
close of our daily labors; it is felt, it must be felt, not only 
through this life, but in the world beyond the grave. I have long 
been in the habit of considering the professions of preacher and 
teacher as similar in many respects. Indeed, we know that 
Christ and his apostles united the two offices, for “* they went 
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about teaching and preaching the gospel.” In later times, how- 
ever, the two vocations have been, in some measure, made dis- 
tinct and separate. ‘The aim of the preacher is to elevate the 
moral, and through that the intellectual condition of his charge, 
while the true teacher strives to improve and strengthen the in- 
tellect, and through that the moral faculties. I shall not attempt 
to institute a lengthy comparison between the two professions, or 
to prove, what I believe may easily be shown, that they are 
equally entitled to respect and consideration, but to investigate 
the reasons why this respect 7s not equally awarded. ‘The 
cause which underlies all others, is this ; we find all clergymen 
looking upon their profession as the one most important; they 
enter upon it with the fixed purpose of devoting all their time 
and talents, while life lasts, to advance the great interests of 
humanity. In pursuing it, they seek notthe applause of men, 
but of God, and are content to be guided by their convictions of 
duty. Many teachers, on the other hand, regard their profes- 
sion merely as the stepping-stone to some other ; they purpose 
to engage in it for a few months or years only. While engaged 
in teaching, their chief aim is to be popular, regardless of the 
true interests of their schools. This end they seek to attain, by 
showy and superficial methods of teaching, by brilliant and suc- 
cessful examinations, by indulging the children of the rich and 
influential, by frequent calls upon parents, by newspaper puffs, 
and in short, by sacrificing what should be dear to every man, 
personal independence. ‘I'hat these, and similar practices, are 
resorted to by many, all will bear me witness. But sir, says 
Mr. A. or B., “ warm friends of education. ” are not such 
methods unworthy any man, especially a teacher ? Certainly they 
are ;—yet, perhaps, some who pretend to take much interest in 
educational matters are partly toblame. Does not Mr. A. deem 
it essential to a good teacher that Johnny or Sarah like him ? 
Must not the scholars in our school make as much progress 
in their studies, in a given time, as in any other school in town ? 
Must we not have an examination at the close of each term, 
and does not the chief merit, and only good, of examinations 
consist in the readiness with which certain questions are answer- 
ed? Is not an article ina newspaper, commending a school, 
proof positive of superior excellence? But I do not seek apolo- 
gies for such conduct. Even those who resort to such means, 
acknowledge it to be wrong. If wrong, it should be corrected, 
and it can easily be done. Let every teacher who respects 
himself and his profession, expose such a state of things, wher- 
ever it may exist ; let the fallacy that the most popular teacher 
is most worthy, ‘be exploded; let the quarterly or semiannual 
examination be made to give place to an every-day examina- 
tion by those interested ; let all recollect that quack medicines 
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are sometimes advertised; and many motives for such conduct 
cease to exist. Who caw Joubt that our profession, purged of 
such unworthy members, would rank deservedly higher than at 
present? Never till honorable and independent men fill all our 


schools, can we take up our proper position in the front rank of 
professions. A. 





For The Massachusetts Teacher. 
THE POWER OF EXAMPLE. 


As we were seated at our window, a few days since, we were 
shocked to hear, in the street below, oaths of the most profane 
character, falling from the lips of a little boy, apparently about 
three years old. Such profanity, from the lips of what should 
be an innocent child, grated harshly indeed upon our ears. 
After persuading him to desist, with little doubt as to what 
would be the result, we made some inquiries, to ascertain the 
cause of such depravity, and learned that oaths fell from the 
lips of his parents as household words. Thus, by example, had 
he been taught to utter oaths among his earliest lispings. 

A beautiful illustration of teaching by example is drawn from 
an incident recorded in natural history, by Sir H. Davy. 
Above one of the crags of Ben Nevis, two parent eagles were 
teaching their offspring, two young eaglets, the manceuvres of 
flight. They began by rising from the top of the mountain, 
making small circles at first, the two young birds imitating them. 
Pausing on the wing till they had made their first circle, they 
then took a second and larger gyration, rising higher and 
higher, the young still slowly following, and apparently flying 
better as they mounted. ‘Thus they continued the sublime 
exercise, always rising, till they became mere points in the air, 
and the young ones were lost# and afterwards, their parents, to 
the aching sight. 

Children are like the eaglets. They do what they see others 
do. Would a child ever be guilty of swearing if it did not have 
the example of some profane person to imitate? Children are 
wonderful imitators ; they appear to be original, when in reality 
they are only imitating. How many of the amusements of 
children are imitations of men’s acts! Well do we remember 
our first sight of a water-wheel, and the almost instantaneous 
resolve to place a miniature, one in the little brook that dashes 
down the hill-side ; and how ardently we labored in its construc- 
tion, and after damming up the stream, and placing our wheel 
under the falling sheet, what was our delight to see our little 
wheel roll over just as did the great wheel at the mill! 
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Building houses, walls, fences, wagons, &c., playing horse, 
soldier, and even school-teaching, — these are some of the most 
common of their sports. 

Again, every boy living in the country, must have his “ little 
garden”’ in one corner of his father’s domain, and must have 
his miniature hoe, spade, rake, &c. And what girl but has 
her little teaset, and occasionally goes through the operation of 
waiting on her friends in her mother’s best style ? 

Example influences children more than precept. Some one 
has truly said that children are more attracted by the good, than 
by the true, and more by the beautiful, than by the good. 
Truths conveyed through the eye are more deeply impressed 
than any others. We would have the teacher remember that 
his works have far more influence than his words. We shall never 
forget a lesson, given us by one of our early teachers, on the 
habit of neatness, and the perfect contempt with which we re- 
garded it, from the fact that the teacher himself was in the 
habit of using the filthy weed, and spitting the extracts about the 
school-room, to our serious annoyance. If the teacher wishes 
his pupils to have proper regard for neatness, he must be a pat- 
tern for them ; and so with other habits. Do you wish to form 
habits of industry among your pupils? show them by your exam- 
ple, that you value every moment. Do you wish them rightly 
to prize education ? show them the thousand ways in which you 
are benefited by it. Do you wish to implant inthem asacred 
regard for truth? show them that your acts are in strict conform- 
ity with your words. In all your intercourse with them, give 
them an example of what you wish them to be, and though they 
may not all reach the standard, it will ever be before the eye, 
and they may come nearer to it than either you or they antici- 
pated. A teacher, who has had more than ordinary success, 
was asked how she succeeded in interesting her pupils to such 
a degree. She replied, By being first interested myself. 

The great work of the teacher is, to make those placed under 
his charge better. Socrates declared learning to be useless, 
unless it made its possessor better ; and the lesson taught by his 
example, especially at his trial and death, was far more deeply 
impressed than any of those which fell from his lips. His 
words were lost in the ears of those who listened to him, but, 
by his example, he still lives. 

Because the influence of example is a silent one, let it not 
be neglected ; but let every teacher be such that it may in 
truth be said of him, “His life was’ gentle, and the elements so 
mixed, that nature might stand up and say to all the world, 
That is a man.” W. 
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THE FAITHFUL TEACHER’S REWARD. 


Rev. Thomas Starr King, at the late Fourth of July celebration 
at Portsmouth, N. H., concluded some very pleasing remarks 
touching his reminiscences of boyhood days in that city, ‘* with a 
beautiful allusion to Mr. Harris’s school, and the effects of a 
correct system of early training upon his youthful mind.” 

Mrs. Sigourney, herself for several years a successful teach- 
er, says, in her * Letters tomy Pupils,” that gemof a book, 
which every teacher would do well to read, speaking of her own 
early instruction, “Il may be in danger of lingering too long 
amid these tender recollections. Yet, ere I part from them I 
would fain renew the tribute of gratitude to all my revered in- 
structors. ‘Though most of them are resting in their graves, 
the benefits they have conferred are not limited by time, any 
more than the ethereal soul is bound to this speck and span of 
mortal existence.” 

The Hon. Edward Everett lately addressedthe ‘* New Hamp- 
shire State Agricultural Fair,” held at Manchester. In his ad- 
dress he said, : with feeling, — 

“Mr. President, though i ithas not been my g good fortune to be 
personally much ac juainted with this part of your State, I have 
early associations of the most kiudly and agreeable nature with 
another part of New Hampshire. In the spring time, not of 
the year, but of my life, I was sent into it in pursuit of a spe- 
cies of culture, which you will allow to be not of inferior impor- 
tance to that of the soil; I mean the culture of the mind. I 
was sent, for a short time, when quiie a lad, to the Academy at 
Exeter, and the only regret that mingles in my recollection of 
it is— that I did not longer enjoy the advantages of that ex- 
cellent institution and the paternal care of its beloved and ven- 
erated Principal, Dr. Abbot. Yes, sir, if you will pardon me 
this reminiscence of my boyhood, [ remember, but as yesterday, 
—for it was the first time I ever left the parentat roof, — being 
called at about four o’clock in the morning, in the month of } eb- 
ruary, to get ready for what was then thought a hard day’s work, 
—the j journey from Boston to Exeter. When a boy between 
twelve and thirteen starts alone before daybreak in the winter o 
go from home to boarding school, the distances do not seem 
particularly short.” 


kay~Some boys lately bi broke into the Hi: ch School house in 
New Bedford, stole some knives, pencils, a d the like, besi des 
doing some other mischief. ‘They were soon arres: ed, exaniaed, 
and bound over for trial, having gained a bad name, and the 
prospect of a long and dreary home in prison, for this act. 


24 
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TRIP TO EUROPE. 


I see that many churches now-a-days are giving leave of ab- 
sence to their pastors, that they may make journeys to Europe 
or elsewhere, for health, pleasure, knowledge, fame, or other 
* good and sufficient reason,” continuing their salaries, paying 
their expenses, and sometimes promising an enlargement in this 
direction, on their return to their flock. 

Now this is well, if it save a good man from premature 
decay, if it is due him as a debt of gratitude for services that 
cannot be paid for in money, if it furnish him, as it ought to, 
with new and large opportunities for extending his information 
and improving his manners, thereby increasing his prospective 
influence and usefulness. 

I have here only to suggest that teachers, who, asis generally 
acknowledged, are engaged in a toil like severe, exhausting, 
useful, unpaid, — in a profession demanding the same large and 
elevating facilities for personal improvement, may have like 
claims with the clergymen upon the generosity and favor of the 
cities, towns, or other patrons of them. If worthy men, they 
may make as good returns to society as they. I hope soon to 
read in the papers that ‘* Mr. , the accomplished, faith- 
ful, and popular Principal of school, is about to leave for 
a trip to Europe, his patrons having voted him leave of absence 
so long as he may deem it necessary to journey, they supplying 
his desk, paying his expenses, and increasing his salary by 
$500 per annum on his return.” Perhaps something a little 
less than this would be acceptable to teachers of modest preten- 
sions. Who will furnish the first example ? 





THE BOYS’ REVENGE. 


THERE was once residing in a certain New England city, a 
man of very respectable talents, and great business energy and 
skill, who had been, for nearly a quarter of a century, a 
teacher in its public schools. He stepped from this stone into 
mercantile business, and endeavored to step into the political 
walks. He was nominated for the office of Mayor by the dom- 
inant political party of the city. The young men of the city 
who had been his pupils, called a convention, without respect to 
party, expressly to nominate a candidate in opposition to “Old 
Master L——.” They did nominate a candidate ; they did 
violently oppose their “ old master ;”’ they defeated his election 
by a large vote. Why did they dothis? He had been 
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a man of unrelenting severity in school. His pupils were 
ruled by fear and caprice ; never by love and reason. These 
boys became men ; and now they had their revenge. Moral. 
It is well for the teacher to remember that “men are but chil- 
dren of a larger growth,” that it is “ better far to rule by love 
than fear,” that boys will not forget them, when they ‘have 
older grown,” and that their own happiness and prosperity in 
after years, may depend very much upon the opinions which 
their pupils are getting of them tu-day. 


ANN ORR. 


Tus name will sound familiar to some of our readers, but yet 
to few. She was a teacher,—the patient, toiling, loving and 
beloved teacher of country district schools, for half a century. 
We do not propose to write her history. It cannot be written 
by human pen. ‘True, her light was not put under a bushel ; 
but yet her life was hidden, hidden as ever is the life of the 
holiest of earth. Few knew how pure her purposes, how elevated 
her aims; none the deepness of her joys or her griefs. How 
many can appreciate why she lived as she did? Ah, too few 
who can write out her plans. They were formed in secret 
places, between herself and her Maker. Who can tell how she 
executed them so wisely and so powerfully? It was the mys- 
terious and mighty influence of a matured, sanctified, and noble 
mind upon the impressible and comparatively pure heart of 
childhood. Children felt her influence, and now they rise up 
and call her blessed. ‘They felt they loved her, but they could 
not tell how she made them do it, only she loved them and was 
good to them. So she swayed their hearts, and directed them 
in a way they wot not of. She did it in the seclusion of the 
school-room; or, now and then, by some sweet rural way- 
side, or in some other quiet place. So men and women, busy 
about their care and work, let her have her own way usually ; 
and little could they tell of it, except that their ‘‘ children liked 
the school-ma’am.”’ Well that it wasso; better had there never 
been any exception, — such exceptions as busybodies and wise- 
acres, rainy-day gatherings, and tea-party junkets sometimes 
get up, even unto this day. 

No, we will not try to write her life ; but we will try to trans- 
mit her memory, to encourage others who are doing as she did. 
For there have been some noble women like her, as many who read 
this can testify; and there are many who are this day following 
in her steps doubtingly. Fear not, my great woman, nothing 
will be lost. ‘There is a record kept by the recording angel’s 
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pen, where are registered in fairest lines, all your holy aspi- 
rations, all your truthful precepts, all your self-denying labors. 
And it shall be exhibited, too, one day when all can behold it, 
and its testimony will be of most value to you. It will be the 
foundation of your title to richest rewards. 

But who is Ann Orr? Her grandfather, Daniel Orr, came 
from North Ireland, with other Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, to 
Londonderry, New Hampshire, in the year 1726. Her parents 
were George Orr and Margaret Wallace. Her father losing 
both his parents by death in infancy, was brought up to the age 
of 16 years by a near relation, when he became a sailor. It 
was during the first French war, and he was pressed into the 
British service, from which he was released in London after 
three years ; again, when the second war broke out, he was a 
second time pressed into the British Navy, and kept in service 
seven years. After his escape, he followed trading with the 
Mackinaw Indians seven years, and served his country awhile 
in the war of the Revolution at Ticonderoga and elsewhere. 
Then he settled on a farm in Bedford, Hillsborough Co., N. H., 
where he died October 17, 1807. In this place was born the 
subject of our notice, September 21, 1782, and here she was 
educated, here she lived, and for nearly fifty years, aided in ed- 
ucating others, and died a single woman, in November, 1849. 


The Hon. Benjamin Orr, who graduated at Dartmouth College, 
1798, and held the undisputed distinction for many years, of the 
most eminent lawyer of the State of Maine; and the late Rev. 
Isaac Orr, of no mean reputation in our national literature and 
art, were near relatives of hers. Indeed, her family history is a 
proud one for talent and influence. ‘* She was an extraordinary 
character. What she lacked in the graces of refinement, she 


made up in vigor of thought and action.” In conversation she 


was always sensible and animated ; and her active usefulness, with 
her many acknowledged excelle:t qualities, made ample amends 
for any lack of ease of manners and feminine accomplishments. 
And now let us hear how her m-mory is cherished. ‘The fol- 
lowing poetical tribute is from a historical poem by one of her 
pupils ; — 
“ Near half a century flitted by ; 
‘The summer’s sweetness, winter’s sigh, 
Still found her at her chosen post, 
To educate the youthful host. 
Her labor ’s o’er; but memory still 
Will feel a deep and touching thrill, 
As back it passes to those days, 
When we indulged in childhood plays.” 


On the 19th of May, 1850, the 100th anniversary of the in- 
corporation of the town of Bedford was celebrated. Many men 
of learning, fame and influence first breathed the vital air in 
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this town. Some of those who had received their early instruction 
from Ann Orr were present on this occasion, and they remem- 
bered her ; and blessed was her memory. Dr. P. P. Woodbury 
presided over the “* festivities,” and in his introductory remarks, 
said, ‘At our first meeting to make appointments for the centen- 
nial, Ann Orr was with us, and had the second appointment 
made, that to get the history of the Orr family. This she ac- 
complished i in good style. She hada desire to see this occasion. 
She was the mother of teachers in this vicinity. It is rare to 
find the person who was born and educated in Bedford for the 
last half century, but that has been under her instruction 
more or less.”’ 

The Hon. Isaac O. Barnes, of Boston, gave the address, a 
production of distinguished ability. In it ‘he says, ‘“*We had, 
but a few short months since, here, in our midst, an eminent 
and striking example of the high moral and intellectual qualities 
of the Scotch-Irish character in a female, a native of this town, 
— one whose presence we sadly miss now. It is true she had 
never endured the horrors of a beleagured town ; she had saved 
no fallen prince from an untimely death; she had captured no 
city. No emergency ever occurred connecting her name with 
any perilous or romantic adventure. She was no heroine in the 
common acceptation of the term. Hers was a life of calm, quiet, 
steady, but earnest devotion to one great end and purpose, — 
namely, the moral, religious and intellectual culture of the 
youth of her time. In this cause she labored and toiled in 
comparative obscurity, to be sure, for the last fifty years. It is, 
perhaps, praise enough to say, that at the time of her death, 
she could, undoubtedly, have summoned around her, more well 
instructed pupils than any female of her age in New England. 

There are few natives of Bedford who came upon the stage 
since the commencement of the present century who do not re- 
member with grateful affection the valuable instruction, the kind 
advice, the pious and excellent precepts and example of ANN 
Orr. Who of us does not feel to-day that we should experience 
an additional thrill of pleasure, if we were able once more to 
cluster around our kind-hearted, strong-minded, and sensible old 
school-mistress, take her by the hand, and ask of her the con- 
tinuance of the approbation and the blessings which she bestowed 
upon us when we were her ‘boys’ ? 

‘‘ But this cannot be. She too has left us. She sleeps on 
yonder rising ground, never to awake until all are summoned, 
— the teacher and the taught,— master and pupil, — the learned 
and the ignorant,—the wise and the foolish—to render a final 
account to the Great Judge, whose name she told us to rever- 
ence, and whose example “she prayed we might imitate.’ 

And finally, says the able historian of her native town, 
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“among those who have been distinguished as teachers in this 
town, should be mentioned the name of Ann Orr. For about 
half a century she taught in various districts of this and other 
towns with acceptance and success. As a teacher of children 
she was almost without an equal, and she will long be remem- 
bered by a multitude who enjoyed her instructions.” 

Toward the close of her useful life, her former pupils, dwelling 
in various parts of the country, and filling many posts of useful- 
ness and honor, united their contributions, and made her a 
valuable present as a token of their high respect and affectionate 
regard, 

My worthy friend, toiling amid many discouragements to 
better the minds and hearts of children often thoughtless and 
wayward, — aiding parents who seldom seem to appreciate your 
generous and trying efforts to benefit them and theirs, if this 
record of one who has done and felt as you are doing and feel- 
ing, shall stimulate you to continued zeal and greater attain- 
ments of like sort, with a hope of a reward like hers here and 
hereafter, my object is answered. 





TEACHERS’ DUTIES. 


(Revised from “ Duties of S. 8. Teachers.’’) 

1. Constant and strict punctuality. 

2. Thorough acquaintance with the lesson. 

3. Regular attendance upon Teachers’ Associations. 

4. Go from the closet to the school-room. 

5. In teaching, be familiar, affectionate, practical, serious, 
earnest. 

6. Converse personally with each scholar respecting his ideas 
of school life, his habits of mind, his plans for the future, and 
other things that reveal his history, motives, and aims. 

7. Be calm, self-possessed, accessible and affable ; combining 
grace with dignity in your intercourse with your pupils in school 
and out. 

8. Merely asking set questions on the lesson will produce but 
little good. Let your object in teaching be to draw out the 
scholar, impress the leading principles, and encourage to a con- 
stant and healthful progress. 

9. See that your teachings and your daily life and conversa- 
tion are consistent with each other. Guard well your thoughts, 
words, and acts ; for many who will never forget are watching 
ou. 

10. Visit scholars at their homes, especially when they have 
been absent; and seek also to become acquainted with their 
parents and other friends. 
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11. Often look over the names of your pupils, on your private 
Register ; think of what you have done, and what you can do 
for them; think of your responsibility to society and to God, in 
view of the trust committed to you. 

12. Bear your scholars on your heart in earnest prayer when 
you come before the throne of Heavenly Grace. 

13. Remember that these pupils have immortal souls, and 
that your influence upon them must have an eternal bearing. 

14. Regard your office as second in importance to none, 
viewed in all its relations to human good. 

15. Cultivate a spirit of manly independence, a desire for 
improvement, prompting persevering and systematic habits of 
study, an elevated purpose of usefulness, an unwavering faith, 
an ardent piety, and sense of constant dependence on Infinite 
Power, Wisdom and Love for your success 

Teachers! Momentous consequences may result from your 
performance or neglect of these duties. 


OUR HIDDEN JEWELS. 


I have somewhere read the story of a faithful steward of a 
banished young lord, who cut into a young tree on the old estate, 
and hid under its bark some small but precious jewels belonging 


to his master. Years went by, and the young exile returned an 
old man. ‘The steward was gone, but his lord knew well the 
secret of his deposit. Where the young tree once stood now 
towered the thrifty oak, with its bark hardened and roughened 
by time. But well it had kept its trust. Though the tous ch 
wood had closed over it, and no eye could divine its hiding-place, 
it was still there. The tree was felled, and in its very heart 
the gems were found, not a point broken, not a ray wasted. 
T hey flashed up to the light with the same brightness as in 
former days, and made clad the heart of the owner. 

Is not useful knowledze deposited in the mind of the young 
like these precious jewels ? Is not the good teacher like that 
faithful steward? Is not our Great Teacher and Lord banished 
from his rightful realm onearth ? Will he not come again andseck 
his own? And shall not the precious jewels which the true 
teacher quietly and faithfully hid, then be found as beautiful 
as ever to the joy of theirrightful owner ? Will that owner then 
forget to recompense his faithful steward ? 


THE KIND OF FeMALE TEACHERS WANTED EVERYWHERE.— 
** We want energetic, self-relying, working, persevering, Chris- 
tian women, who feel the all-constraining Love of Christ to impel 


them to effort, and who will not be weary in well-doing.”— Gov. 
Slade. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MRS. SIGOURNEY’S LETTERS. 


Make a friend of Memory ; for she is to live with us forever. 

Among our forest settlements the sacred church spire springs 
up, pointing heavenward, and by its side, as an humbler sister, 
the school beckoneth every little one from its mother’s arms. 

Learn when to be silent, as well as how to speak. Ulysses was 
called the most eloquent, and the most silent of men. I would 
have you talk well, but not always. 

Pleasant looks, affectionate words, obliging deeds, courteous 
manners,—are they not in the power of us all? ‘These, with the’ 
tints of their quiet pencil, make unfading pictures in the gallery 
of life. Prepare some of these pictures for every one you know 
and love. Especially place one in the sanctuary of each child’s 
heart with whom you are acquainted. 

There is great economy in giving pleasure to children. A 
trifling gift, a little kindness, goes a great way, and is long re- 
membered. 

Thou who hast such need to be taught thyself, art thou a 
teacher of others ? 


Lead hither, too, your infants’ feet, 

And teach them with their sports to blend 
Those sacred lessons high and sweet 

That make the Sire of Heaven their friend. 
So for an unborn race, your zeal 

Shall guard this consecrated ground, 
And for their bosoms’ casket seal 

Such gems as here their mothers found. 





“HE TAUGHT THEM MANY THINGS.” 
BY A LADY TEACHER. 


1. Aship lay on the bosom 

Of the blue, unruffled sea, 

When One, retiring from the throng, 
Entered it wearily. 

Encircling round the sandy beach, 
The multitude drew near, 

Listening with breathless eagerness, 
The Master’s words to hear. 


2. His voice, unrestingly, bad been 
Uplifted all the day; 
And now the wave of Galilee 
Invited Him away ; 
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But with the kindliest sympathies, 
That Teacher’s heart was rife ; 
How could He, from the famished crowd, 


Withhold the Bread of Life ? 





List, now! He teaches ‘‘ many things,” 
In sweet enchanting strain,— 

Of the sower by the way-side, 
Who scatters seed in vain,x— 

Of the single grain of mustard seed, 
Which grew a spreading tree,— 

And the fisherman who cast his net 
Into the teeming sea. 


Teacher! Behold a quenchless light, 
Our faltering steps to guide,— 
A model of true excellence 
By which our work is tried. 
Not greater than our Master is, 
Should we the servants be; 
It is enough to follow Him 
In all humility. 


Our pupils, are they slow to learn ? 
Our patience sorely tried, 
Perchanee ; yet His are fools and blind, 
And oft His words deride. 
Blend wisdom with simplicity, 
And justice blend with truth, 
Forbearance, meekness, gentleness, 
To win the heart of youth. 


Should pleasure’s sea allure the sight, 
Tempting us from our way ; 

Would we in listless ease repose, 
Nor duty’s call obey ; 

Then let us think of One who toiled 
From morn to twilight dim, 

Nor in our teaching ‘‘ many things,”’ 
Neglect to teach of Him. 


Tue Best Way.—lIt was the habit of Dr. Arnold, a most 
honored and successful Engiish teacher, to treat his scholars as 
gentlemen and reasonable beings; making them respect them- 
selves by the respect he showed them. Lying to the teachers 
he made a great moral offence, and always placed implicit con- 
fidence ina boy’s assertion; then if a falsehood was discovered, 
it was punished severely. There grew up in consequence a 
gencral feeling that it was a shame to tell him a lie, as he always 
believed it. 
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res~ Leigh Hunt, it is stated, first put into verse the following 
BEAUTIFUL PARABLE. 


“Abou Ben Adem, (may his tribe increase, ) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight of his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adem bold ; 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made all of sweet accord, 

Replied, ‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerfully, and said, ‘1 pray thee, then, 
Write mine as one who loves his fellow men.’ 

The angel wrote — and vanished. The next night 
He came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blest, 
And, lo! Ben Adem’s name led all the rest !”’ 





ANCIENT RECORDS. 


** [x obedience to a warrant from the honored court holden at 
Charlestown, dated the 30th December, 1679, which court was 
adjourned till the last Wednesday in March, which is the 31st 
day, 1680,” certain statistics were furnished, at that time, by 
the towns of Old Middlesex County, among which were those 
concerning their * schools, both Grammar and English.”” These 
last we transcribe from a few of the town reports, hoping they 
will interest our fellow teachers, as indicating the state of 
education among our fathers nearly “two hundred years 
ago.’ Will not our teachers examine the ancient ‘records, in 
their places of labor or travel, and gather up facts concerning 
schools and teachers of former days for publication? It seems 
to us that such facts have a utility in them. ‘They are the ele- 
ments of the history of education in our country, which has 
never yet been soberly and fairly written, while it should be 
understood first of all as underlying all our other history. Our 
public schools have ever been New England’s boast, distinguish- 
ing her history from that of all other lands, the foundation of 
all her greatness. Let us, schoolmasters, be gathering and 
preserving the now fragmentary materials, and some of us may 
some day embody them in some historic volume worthy of the 
great theme. 

Bruuerica. “ As for schools, we have no Grammar schools. 
Ensign Joseph Tompson is appointed to teach those to write 
and to read that come to him to learn; and several women that 
are schooldames,”’ 
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CampBripce. “30. 1. 1680. Our Latin schoolmaster is Mr. 
Elijah Corlitt ; his scholars are in number, nine at present. 

30. 1.1680. For English our schooldame is Goodwife Healy ; 
at present but nine scholars. 

30.1. 1€80. Edward Hall, English schoolmaster; at present 
but three scholars,” 

CHARLESTOWNE. ‘Schools, one Grammar; Mr. Samuel 
Phipps keeps it; number of scholars, 53; besides English 
schools kept by several women.” 

CueLMsrorbD. ‘ That we have no Grammar school, but several 
schooldames for English, and Mr. John Fiske for writing.” 

Concorp. “ As for schools, we have in every quarter of our 
town both men and women that teach to read and write English, 
when parents can spare their children or others to go unto them. 
As for Grammar scholars we have none, except some of honored 
Mr. Peter Bulkley’s, and some of reverend Mr. Estbrookes’ 
whom he himself educates.” 


a 


Dedhoen. Resipent Epirors. 


The next meeting of this Association will be held in Quincy 
on Thursday and Friday, the 22d and 23d of December. 

Lectures will be delivered by H. Willey, Esq., Principal of 
the Braintree High School, Elbridge Smith, Esq., of Cambridge, 
and Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, of Dedham. 

The following subjects will be discussed, viz.: ‘ The means of 
keeping pupils occupied during school hours;” and “ Mental 
Arithmetic. D. B. Hagar, President. 


INSTITUTE AT NANTUCKET. 


At the close of the late meeting of the Institute at Nantucket, 
the following resolutions were offered, the first five by Mr. 
Augustus Morse, Principal of the High School in that town, and 
the latter by Mr. F. N. Blake, Principal of the High School at 
Edgartown, on which remarks were made by several gentlemen, 
all referring to the Institute and the generosity and hospitality 
of our citizens in the highest terms of approbation. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The members of the Teachers’ Institute, held in Nantucket by the 
Secretary of the Board of Education of this Commonwealth, on the 
2d, 3d, 4th and 5th days of August, 18535, having diligently attended 
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the several courses of lectures which have been delivered, deem it emi- 
nently proper to make the following expression of their sentiments. 

Resolved, 1st. That the profoundest thanks of the Teachers assembled 
here and of the citizens of this town, are due to the distinguished 
gentleman to whose official instrumentality they are indebted for the 
extraordinary intellectual advantages and pleasures affurded them 
during the sessions of the Institute. 

Resolved, That while we consider the former Secretary of the Board 
of Kdueation entitled to the honorable appellation of Author of the im- 
proved Common School system of Massachusetts, we regard his sue- 
cessor in office as not less worthy of public confidence and respect. 

Resolved, That the exercises of this and similar Institutes are ad- 
mirably fitted to form in the mind of every attentive listener a perfect 
ideal of the art of teaching, and that in affording to the Teachers of 
Common Schools throu; ghout this State the opportunity of hearing the 
lectures of the accomplished Professors who have addressed us on this 
occasion, and becoming familiar with their modes of instruction, the 
Board of Education and their able Secretary are giving the best proof 
that they have a right conception of their official dutics, and are em- 
ploying the most effective measures for promoting the interests of the 
great cause committed to their trust. 

Resolved, That when the votaries of science, men of genius, learning 
and renown, come hither from other lands and identify themselves with 
the cause of popular education in this republic, they add new lustre to 
their own names, while they help to inspire the Teacher of children 
and youth with respect for his vocation, and stimulate him to constant 
improvement, and to increased fidelity in his duties. 

Resolved, That yielding to this potent influence, we will strive 
henceforth to furnish examples of high excellence in the instruction of 
our own pupils, and by this and all other practicable means endeavor 
to carry on to perfection that plan of wise and comprehensive benevo- 
lence which has for its end the widest diffusion of knowledge and the 
universal advancement of human happiness. 

Resolved, That we most cordially thank the generous, intelligent, 
and excellent citizens of Nantucket for the hospitable and fraternal 

spirit in which they have welcomed the members of the present In- 
stitute to the entertainments of their homes, and for the courtesy and 
aid extended to the Faculty of Instruction during all its sessions. 

These resolutions were unanimously passed, after which Dr. 
Sears made some excellent closing remarks, in which he referred 
to the general interest manifested, and said that he could not 
feel that he was on an island, but still in the good old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. He spoke of the progress of the 
present age, attributing it to the general dissemination of knowl- 
edge, which i3 intimately connected with our common school 
system, now so rapidly improving in every portion of the State. 

The Institute then closed its short but interesting session with 
an appearance of the highest satisfaction, not only among its 
members, pupils and instructors, but on the part of the citizens 
present. 
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Interest, Discount, Equation or Payments, &c.; Witn 
NUMEROUS PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. By Dana P. Cot- 
BURN. 

Tuts is the title of an excellent little Hand-book for teachers, 
and for advanced classes in arithmetic. The beauty of the 
work consists in its adaptation to the wants and circumstances 
of business men. It contains, what no work on arithmetic has 
professed to give, the ready and expeditious methods of comput: 
ing interest which the best accountants are constantly using ; 
equation of payments and of accounts is presented in such a 
manner that the youth who studied the subject from this work, 
may fit himself for enter in the counting room with entire con- 
fidence in his ability to meet all questions which may come 
before him. 

Most of our modern arithmetics presenta great improvement, 
in this department, over the old ones; but none of them explain 
this somewhat intricate subject of equating accounts so satisfac- 
torily, nor offer so good a supply of examples as the work of Mr. 
Colburn. ‘The remarks in section 10 on computing time, are 
worthy the especial attention of teachers. We can recommend it 
in the full confidence that it will give entire satisfaction, know- 
ing, too, that it supplies a great deficiency. 

We would present the author’s excellent reasons for omitting 
the answers. 

‘* As a vencral thing, answers to the problems are not inserted. They 
are owitted fur the following and other reasons. 

1. They are unnecessary, since every example admits of rigid 


proof. 

2. They are never given in the problems of feal life. 

3. A learner should become pr actically acquainted with those tests 
which alone he can apply when acting for himself: for then it will be 
aS important for him to be sure of the truth of his results as it will be 
to obtain them. 

4. The proof will often make an operation appear plain and simple 
which would otherwise have seemed obscure and complicated. 

5. The proof often furnishes as valuable an aritimetical exercise as 
did the original solution. 

6. The necessity of verifying his work for himself will lead the 
pupil to be more careful and accurate in performing it.’ 


It is a work of ninety pages, 8vo, and is published by B. B. 
Mussey & Co., 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


MIDDLESEX IS AW. AKE. 


Tue Teachers of Middlesex County, present at the late an- 
nual meeting of the ‘ State Teachers’ Association ”’ in Boston, 
held on the 22d of Nov. ., 1853, inan Ante-Room of the * Lowel 
Institute,” an “ Informal Meeting.” 
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Elbridge Smith of the Cambridge High School, was chosen 
Chairman, and J. W. Hunt of Newton, Secretary. 


Whereupon it was moved, by Charles Hammond, Principal of 
Lawrence Academy, Groton, “That measures be taken for 
forming a Middlesex County Teachers’ Association.” 

This being seconded, gave rise to an interesting discussion, 
in which it was settled, 

Ist. That there is no Teachers’ Association now existing in 
the County, and 


2d. That there is great need of such an Association for the 
mutual benefit of the Teachers, and the furtherance of Edu- 
cation throughout the various towns. Messrs. Hammond of 
Groton, Smith of Cambridge, Frost of Waltham, Gale of Mal- 
den, Hovey of Framingham, Chase of Lowell, Peirce of Wal- 
tham, and several others, participated in the discussion. All 
expressing their warm approval of the proposition, and pledging 
their hearty co-operation in carrying it out. ‘The motion passed 
unanimously. 

C. C. Chase, of the Lowell High School, moved “ That a 
Committee of five be appointed to issue a Circular calling upon 
the Teachers of Middlesex to assemble in Convention, at some 
convenient place and time, for the purpose of forminga ‘ County 
Association.’ ”’ 

Pursuant to this motion, Messrs. C. C. Chase, E. Smith, J. 
W. Hunt, C. Hammond and A. M. Gay, of Charlestown, were 
appointed. 

It was voted that a condensed report of the meeting be fur- 
nished for publication in the ‘ Teacher.” 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at the call of the Com- 
mittee. J. W. Hunt, Secretary. 
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